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THIS WEEK : “s distinction between different types of govern- 

& “4 ee ee Sp Se ‘* 45; | mental business at this period when, he sug- 
Selling a ee ee ee gests, the decisive steps “to the idea of a 


Nelson’s Last Words .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 128 
OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding cases) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the editor should be 
addressed to Southfield House, Oxford. 


Memorabilia. 





HE Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 

Manchester (vol. xxviii, No. 2, Decem- 
ber 1944) offers as usual a rich variety of 
articles, among which the historical element 
preponderates. Mr. E. F. Chaney follows 
Villon from Saint Benoit, where he received 
his early education, to the University of 
Paris: of life as lived in that city in the 
middle of the fifteenth century he gives an 
animated picture. A fascinating illustrated 
study of ‘ The Pictorial Work in the “ Flores 
Historiarum ” of the so-called Matthew of 
Westminster. (MS. Chetham 6712), which 
furnishes a remarkable early series of Eng- 
lish coronation scenes, is contributed by Dr. 
A. Hollaender. Very different is the type of 
manuscript described by Mr. G. Struve, who 
prints, apparently for the first time in this 
country, the text of two Scott letters dis- 
covered some while ago in Russia and now 
preserved in public libraries of the U.S.S.R. 
Of these, the less important, a short note 
addressed to Princess Galitzin, has particu- 
larly interesting associations: a third item is 
merely concerned with a business appoint- 
ment. Two papers dealing with aspects of 
medieval constitutional history come respec- 
tively from Mr. H. G. Richardson and from 
Professor Bertie Wilkinson. In ‘The Mor- 
row of the Great Charter’ the former 
stresses the importance of the meeting be- 
tween John and the barons at Oxford in 
July 1215, a meeting “which has been 
ignored or implicitly denied by historians,” 
and deprecates minimisation of the achieve- 
ment of the council of the Twenty-five. In 
‘The Government of England during the 
Absence of Richard I on the Third Crusade ’ 
the latter demonstrates the emergence of a 





group with collective responsibility, really 
acting in common, were made.” Dom R. 
Rios supplies a delightful account of the 
twin monasteries of Subiaco, the spot where 
St, Benedict began his monastic career, which 
is less known in England than the more 
famous Monte Cassino. Unlike Monte Cas- 
sino, Subiaco has happily been spared over- 
whelming damage. Of the non-historical 
articles the present writer is not competent 
to speak, but an exception must be made for 
Professor E. Robertson’s ‘Old Testament 
Stories: their Purpose and their Art, in 
which, among other points, the attractive 
theory is advanced that many of these stories 
were probably designed for the instruction 
of children. 


IN his address to the Virgil Society, ‘ What 
is a Classic,’ Mr. T. S. Eliot has a severe 
definition which only admits work that is 
universal, representative of the whole Euro- 
pean culture. This was only possibl: when 
the language in which it was written was 
that of the masters of the known world. 
Rome achieved that position, which obvi- 
ously cannot be claimed since. So there is for 
Mr. Eliot no English classic, though Shake- 
speare has been recognised by the world in 
general as the greatest of writers. The 
variety and complexity of English as it is are 
said to make a classic impossible, and Mr. 
Eliot is glad of this, because a classic is a 
hampering model too much imitated, any 
departure from the norm it suggests being 
regarded as a mistake. Virgil certainly had 
up to the eighteenth century an unequalled 
influence as a model. We read that 
Shakespeare and Milton, as later history shows, 
left open many possibilities of other uses of Eng- 
lish in poetry; whereas, after Virgil, it is truer to 
say that no great development was possible, until 
the Latin language became something different. 
The test of a classic as presenting the 
universal and leading thoughts of a nation 
can seldom be realised. A classic is for the 
English people in general a book that at best 
they feel they ought to have read and don’t 
read. The reading class is at most times a 
very small part of the population; to-day by 
far the largest circulation among newspapers 
flourishes without a single book-review, and 
no new supreme work of writing would find 
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its response among all classes and conditions 
of men. The decay of a common belief and 
a common culture is evident. Mr. Eliot 


exposes a new kind of provincialism in litera- | 


ture, which holds that 

history is merely the chronicle of human devices 
which have served their turn and been scrapped, 
one for which the world is the property solely of 
the living, a property in which the dead hold no 
shares. .. What common measure of excellence 
have we in literature, among our several, which 
is not the classical measure ? 


Whatever the handicaps of the English of 
to-day, “we must maintain the classic ideal 
before our eyes.” We must have a better 
standard of excellence than that which is 
current, and since we are spending so much 
on the advance of national education, should 
we listen to those who, as critics, deliberately 
proclaim that the tests of merit in literature 
should be lowered and degraded? 

The claims for poetry as national can be 
easily overdone. It was generally aristo- 
cratic, applied to a court and appreciated by 
a small circle who, being in a good position, 
were naturally anxious to keep it and avoid 
reform. Mr. Eliot follows a sound critic in 
thinking Pope the most complete example in 
his successes and limitations of the man of 
his age. The common style was his and 
imitated ad nauseam. In 1800, when Coler- 
idge and Wordsworth had begun, a forgotten 
and anonymous satire in Pope’s couplets was 
still the best-seller. Pope’s fine compliments 
were addressed to leading noblemen, but 
when he proclaimed that “ whatever is, is 
right,” he was reflecting the feelings not only 
of comfortable politicians but also of the 
new and rising moneyed class in business. 
They wanted no mere revolutions or reforms 
to spoil their trade. But did they use Pope’s 
phrase to justify their ideas? Poets, as Mr. 
Eliot says, exhaust a particular line of writ- 
ing and then we hear little more of it. The 
nineteenth century was tired of Pope’s 
couplets as a model and had Johnson’s firm 
rebuke of a patron to suggest that poetry 
could stand by itself. It has, we think, no 
great influence on the thought of a nation. It 
is prose that has led to revolutions; but the 
immense variety and complexity of our lan- 
guage may yet produce a poem which goes 
over the whole world, since English every- 
where holds a predominant position. Then 


it will be a real classic in Mr. Eliot’s defini- 
tion. 


Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


| AN EARLY CORRESPONDENCE OF 
| QUEEN MARY OF MODENA. 
| (See ante p. 90.) 


WITH the arrival of the new Duchess of 

York in England in November 1673, a 
fresh phase opened in the career of Susanna 
Armyne. As early as 2 October Sir Nicholas 
Armourer had written to Williamson:® 
“The 4 maides of honor were to be, Miss 
Kirk, Miss Boynton, Miss Midleton, and 
Miss Jenings; Lady Bollasis | sic] was to be 
lady of honor next Lady Peterborrow; folks 
say that there by hangs a breetch.” Included 
in the Journal kept by Guglielmo Cordebd, 
gentleman of the Bedchamber and secretary 
to Mary’s mother, the Duchess of Modena,® 
is a list of attendants for his bride drawn up 
by James himself. Among these figures 
Lady Bellasyse as lady of honour. It seems 
strange both that the Duke should have 
made the choice and that Susanna should 
have accepted the appointment: the situa- 
tion’ thus created must have been embarrass- 
ing,.to say the least. However, it is a fact 
that Lady Bellasyse remained a member of 
Mary’s household right up to the Revolution 
of 1688. We learn from Edward Chamber- 
layne’s Angliae Notitia or the Present State 
of England that in 1676 she was one of the 
two ladies of the Bedchamber to the Duchess 
of York, a post which she held until 1685. 
When, in that year, Mary became Queen and 
the number of the ladies of the Bedchamber 
was increased to five, she continued to serve 
her royal mistress in the same capacity.” 





38 *‘ Letters addressed to Sir Joseph Williamson,’ 
vol ii, p. 27. 

39 ‘ Relazione della Sposalizio della Signora 
Duchessa d’York, etc.’ printed in Campana de 
Caveli, vol. i, Document Ix, p. 95, cit. seq. 

40 Susanna Armyne’s name occurs in the list of 
‘ Officers and servants belonging to her Royal 
Highness, the Dutchess of York’ printed in suc- 
cessive editions of this invaluable little work, which 
Godfrey Davies (‘ Bibliography of British His- 
tory ... 1603-1714,’ 1928) has aptly styled “a 
sort of Whitaker’s Almanac.’ The first edition to 
contain a list of Mary’s household is that of 1676: 
in the edition of 1675 the servants of Anne Hyde 
are still given. Lady Bellasyse’s salary is stated 
to be £200 (p. 205). 

41 Angliae Notitia, edition of 1687 (p. 201). Lady 
Bellasyse’s salary is now increased to £500. 
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With Susanna Armyne, some eight years her 
senior, “ unaware probably of the former 
intimacy between that lady and the Duke of 
York ” (to quote Agnes Strickland), “ Mary 
Beatrice formed a confidential friendship.” 
As has been seen, Burnet described her as a 
“woman of much life and great vivacity,” 
and it is evident from the pleasure derived by 
the Duchess from her letters that she was an 
entertaining correspondent. Gregorio Leti 
in his Teatro Brittanico*? describes her as 
“Signora di compitissime Gentilezza.” 
Unhappily married as a child; cheated as 
a young woman of a royal husband, Susanna 
Armyne was not to be prevented from choos- 
ing a third time for herself. The name of 
her second husband, James Fortrey, deseryes 
to be rescued from the almost total oblivion 
in which it has hitherto lain. Mrs. Jameson 
states that “about ten years after these 
events [i.e., those of 1673-4], Lady Bellasys 
married a gentleman of fortune whose name 
was Fortrey, of whom we know nothing but 
that she survived him,” a singularly unlucky 
statement since actually we know a good deal 
about James Fortrey, among other things 
that he outlived his wife by six years. He 
was “descended from an ancient stock in 
Brabant, which took an Asylum in England 
from the persecution of the Spaniards in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth.” So run almost 
the first words of the inscription on James’s 
memorial tablet in Mepal church, Cam- 
bridgeshire.5 Two Fortrey pedigrees are 
printed in the Visitation of London of 
1634.44 That of “ fforterie,’ dated 2 May 
and signed by James’s grandfather, Samuel 
Fortrey I, a merchant of Walbrook Ward, 
begins with “John fforterie of Flanders ”; 


the other, “ffortrye,”’ signed but un- 
dated, with “Nicholas de la _ Fortrye 
of Lisle in Flanders.” It is possible 


that Flanders in the first pedigree is 
used in a loose sense and that there is 
therefore no need to discredit the much later 
statement with regard to Brabant. But I 
have found no evidence to support the asser- 
tion of some writers that this branch of the 
Fortrey family also came from Lille.” The 


42 * Della Corte della Duchessa,’ p. 435 (Amster- 
dam, 1684). 

43 Printed in full at the end of this article. — 

44 Vol. i, pp. 284 and 285 (Harleian Society, 





memory of Samuel Fortrey I*6 has been per- 
petuated by his connexion with the “ Dutch ” 
or “ Dairy” House at Kew, subsequently 
known as Kew Palace. Over the entrance 
door is a stone tablet inscribed '°,%°'. The 
initials stand for the names of Samuel and 
his wife, Catherine, daughter of James de 
Latfeur, of Hainault.47 The date 1631 must 
refer to the year in which the house was 
either acquired or built by Fortrey, probably 
the latter.48 The property was inherited by 
his son, Samuel Fortrey II, but was alienated 
by his grandson, William Fortrey, to Sir 
Richard Levett in 1697.49 

The father of James, Samuel Fortrey II 
(1622-1681), has received some attention on 
account of his tract, ‘ England’s Interest and 
Improvement consisting in the increase of 
the store and trade of this kingdom,’ dedi- 
cated to Charles II, which was first pub- 
lished, at Cambridge, in 1663. He describes 
himself on the title-page as “one of the 
Gentlemen of his Majesties most Honour- 
able Privy Chamber.” For many years he 
held the post of clerk of deliveries, Ordnance 
Office;®° he was also a bailiff in the Corpora- 
tion of the Great Level.5! In 1646/7 he mar- 
ried Theodora, only child and heiress of 
Tourell Jocelin, eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Jocelin, of Torrells Hall, Essex. Theodora’s 
mother, Elizabeth Jocelin (née Brooke, 1596- - 
1622) was the author of ‘ The Mother’s Lega- 
cie to her Unborne Childe’ (first and second 





46 J. Nichols, ‘ The History and Antiquities of 
the County of Leicester,’ vol. ii, Part 2, p.* 446 
(1798), gives a pedigree of the Fortreys in a note 
to which he informs us that Nicholas [sic] Fortrey 
was ‘“ born on ship-board in the passage from 
Dieppe to England.” It is possible that the tradi- 
tion, which Nichols clearly received from the family 
of Greene, of Rolleston, Leicestershire, which was 
descended from the Fortreys in the female line, 
may be authentic. But Nichols’s pedigree is in- 
accurate in that it endows Samuel Fortrey I with 
his father’s name of Nicholas, to which the above 
anecdote probably appertains. 

47 J. A. Venn, Alumnae Cantabrigienses, Part I, 
vol. ii, p. 160 (1922), is incorrect in terming the 
initials those of James Fortrey. De Latfeur is 
called “John” in ‘ Pedigrees of Cambridgeshire 
Families from the Visitation of that County... 
1684,’ ed. W. C. Metcalfe, The Genealogist, vol. 
iii, p. 279 (1879). 

48 V.C.H., loc. cit. 

49 Daniel Lysons, ‘ The Environs of London,’ 
vol. i, p. 208 (1792). 





1880). 
45*D.N.B.’ article on Samuel Fortrey II and 
V.C.H. Surrey, vol. iii, p. 484. 


50 ‘Calendar of Treasury Books,’ passim, ed. 
W. A. Shaw. 
51 The Genealogist, loc. cit. 
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editions, 1624; third edition, 1625). Through 
her James Fortrey was descended from 
William Chaderton (15402-1608), president 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and after- 
wards successively bishop of Chester and 
Lincoln. Samuel and Theodora Fortrey re- 
sided during their early married life at Oak- 
ington, a village some five miles to the 
north-west of Cambridge.®2 Their family 
consisted of three sons and four daughters: 
Mary (born 1648), Trevor (born 1650), 
Samuel (born 1652), William (born 1653), 
James (born 1656), Elizabeth (born 1659), 
and Catherine (born 1663).55 

James Fortrey, the third and youngest son, 
was born at Oakington on 26 May 1656.4 
His two elder brothers were admitted to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, on 2 July 1666. 
They are described as having had their 
schooling at Oakington under a certain Mr. 
Shafto, “literis magis quam fortuna cele- 
bris,” possibly the Anthony Shafto who was 
admitted to the college in 1655.5 James may 
have received his early education from this 
same tutor, but, after his birth, the next 
recorded fact concerning him is that “* he was 
bred in Courts and in Camps; was Page of 
hon. to Mary of Modena, then Dutchess of 
York,’ a post which he probably owed to 
his father’s position about the person of 
Charles II. Thus we can see in how natural 
a manner there were brought into contact 





52 ** Hokington or Hogington, now generally 
written Ockington. . . Turketel, a priest of the 
Saxon blood royal, gave the manor to Crowland 
Abbey: some time after the Reformation it was 
in the Joscelyn family; and now belongs, together 
with the impropriate-rectory and advowson of the 
vicarage (which had also been vested in the Abbey) 
to the master and fellows of Queens’ College, in 
Cambridge: it was purchased by the college in the 
year 1560” (D. and S. Lysons, Magna Britannia, 
vol. ii, Part I, Cambridgeshire, p. 214, 1808). In 
Richard Blome’s ‘ Alphabetical Account of the 
Nobility and Gentry’ subjoined to his Britannia 
ner) we find “‘ Samuel Fortry of Okeington, 


53 See Nichols’s pedigree. 

54 I am indebted to the Rev. Arthur Scott, vicar 
of Oakington, for a copy of the entry in the regis- 
ters, which runs: ‘“ James the son of Samuell 
fortrey borne may the 26." Nichols wrongly gives 
the date as 30 May. 

55 John Peile, ‘ Biographical Register of Christ’s 
College,’ vol. ii, p. 8 (1913). William Fortrey is 
intriguingly entered by the praelector as ‘ Dae- 
dalus alter.” The date of his birth is given by 


Peile as 22 February, a slip for 22 July, if Nichols 
can be trusted. 
56 Memorial tablet. 








——— 


James Fortrey and Susanna Armyne, Lady 
Bellasyse, respectively page and lady of the 
Bedchamber in the same royal household, 

Such court marriages were not, of course, 
uncommon. The first which springs to mind 
is that of John Churchill, page, then groom 
of the Bedchamber, to the Duke of York, 
and Sarah Jennings, maid of honour to the 
Duchess. The youthful fortunes of this pair, 
as will be seen, touched upon those of James 
and Susanna at several points. The early 
careers of Fortrey and Churchill indeed (they 
were born on the same day six years apart) 
present surprisingly close parallels. Scarcely 
less famous is the marriage of Sarah’s sister, 
Frances, Lady Hamilton, one-time maid of 
honour to Anne Hyde, and “ Dick ” Talbot, 
Earl of Tyrconnel, gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber to James. The story of Sidney 
Godolphin, page of honour and then groom 
of the Bedchamber to Charles II, and Mar- 
garet Blagge, Catharine of Braganza’s maid 
of honour, has been immortalised by Evelyn. 
Of the tempestuous course of the Churchill- 
Jennings wooing we know much from the 
series of letters preserved at Blenheim. No 
particulars of the Fortrey-Bellasyse court- 
ship have come down to us, but it is safe to 
assume that this also was a love-match on 
both sides, a romance with only one possible 
drawback, namely that the lady must have 
been nearly six years the elder. 

It is a curious fact that the exact date and 
place of the Churchill marriage is unre- 
corded. All that can be said is that it must 
have taken place in the winter of 1677/8, 
probably in the presence and apartments of 
the Duchess of York, who (to quote Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s ‘Life and Times of Marl- 
borough ’) had acted the “good fairy” to the 
lovers. We are equally in the dark as to 
when and where James Fortrey and Lady 
Bellasyse were married. The ‘Complete Peer- 
age,’ relying on information derived from the 
Visitation of Cambridgeshire of 1684, can 
only state that the event had occurred before 
that year. There exists, however, a piece of 
evidence which strongly suggests that they 
were already married by June 1678. Ina 
holograph letter, which has recently come 
into my possession, from Mary, Princess of 
Orange, to Lady Bellasyse,5? written from 





57 Mary would, of course, have been intimately 
acquainted with her step-mother’s lady of the Bed- 
chamber, The sixteen-year-old Princess had written 
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a 
“Honslerdyke June the 24th,” we read: “I 
pitty you very much now that Mr Fortree is 
at Ostend but the comfortable peace will 
quikly send him home again to you.” The 
references to Ostend, whither a force of 
British troops under the Duke of Monmouth 
had been despatched against the French as 
far back as February, and to the “ comfort- 
able peace,” an anticipation of the treaty 
between France and Holland which, signed 
on 10 August, constituted the first instalment 
of the Peace of Nymwegen, prove beyond a 
shadow of doubt that the letter belongs to 
the year 1678. As to the scene of the cere- 
mony, I suggest that, as both parties were 
members of the York household, it may 
quite well have been the chapel of St. James’s 
Palace. It is impossible to go further into 
the matter at present, since the Register of 
Marriages solemnised at St. James’s, White- 
hall, and Windsor, between the years 1675 
and 1709, which is preserved at Somerset 
House,® is not accessible during the war. It 
is, of course, conceivable that this marriage, 
like the Churchill one, took place quite pri- 
vately in the Duke or Duchess’s apartments 
and much about the same time. Here, too, 
there may have been opposition to the match 
(Lord Bellasyse may not have smiled upon 
it), and we may be sure that Mary of 
Modena, with her sympathetic interest in the 
members of her entourage, would have for- 
warded it to the best of her ability. 

It was very likely the fact of his marriage 
which made Fortrey desirous of promotion 
at court. The names of the Duchess of 
York’s pages are not given in the editioris of 
Angliae Notitia for 1676 and 1677 and I have 
not been able to consult that for 16785° to 
see if his name appears there in the list of her 
household. But in the edition of 1679 “ Tho. 
[sic] Fortrey ” is recorded as one of the five 
grooms of the Bedchamber to James, Duke 
of York, with a salary of £100. By a for- 
tunate chance the approximate date of this 
transference to the Duke’s household has 
been preserved in a letter from John 
Churchill to his newly-wedded wife which 
was probably written in March 1678. He 
reports: “ Mr. Villiers has not money to pay 





to the Duke and Duchess of York on behalf of 
Lady Bellasyse, as the latter had requested. 

8 See Edgar Sheppard, ‘ Memorials of St. 
James’s Palace,’ vol. ii, p. 66 (1894) 


59 Neither the British Museum nor the Bodleian 
possesses a copy. 








for my place, so the Duke has consented to 
Mr Fortrey’s buying in case we agree.” 
“My place” refers to Churchill’s post as a 
groom of the Bedchamber, which he was 
still holding in 1677. By 1679 he had become 
the Duke’s master of the Robes:® so it is 
clear that he and Fortrey did agree and that 
the latter stepped into his shoes. Fortrey 
remained with James as a groom of the Bed- 
chamber until the Duke’s accession, continu- 
ing to serve him in the same capacity as 
King. 

We have seen that James Fortrey’s memo- 
rial tablet records that “he was bred in 
Courts and in Camps.” Like Churchill, he 
was soldier as well as courtier. The inscrip- 
tion informs us later that he was “ Major 
in the Horseguards, and at the same time 
commanded a troop in Lanier’s Regiment of 
Horse.” In the Visitation of Cambridge- 
shire of 1684 he is described as “a Captain 
in his Royal Highness’ James, Duke of 
York’s Guards.” He received his commis- 
sion as captain in the Duke’s regiment on 1€ 
Jan. 1678. He served at Ostend ir 
1678, as already noted. On 15 ‘March 168( 
he was commissioned as captain of the com- 
pany lately held by Captain Edward Smith 
in the Duke of York’s foot regiment.“ Later 
in the same year he engaged in what must 
have been one of the chief adventures of his 
life when he went out to Tangier, which was 
then in imminent peril from the Moors. The 
garrison was reinforced by the “ King’s 
Battalion,” six hundred strong, which landed 
at Tangier on 2 July. The troops included 
“a hundred and twenty of the Duke of 
Yorks Regiment, under the Command of a 
modest young Gentleman, Captain Faw- 
try."® We are told that Fortrey was one of 
the English officers particularly esteemed by 
the Alcaid of Alcazar, by whom for a short 





60 Viscount Wolseley, ‘ Life of John Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough,’ vol. i, pp. 202-3 (1894). 

61 Angliae Notitia. 

62 See Angliae Notitia. (1682, p. 230; 1684, p. 
228; 1687, p. 152). Fortrey’s salary was £200 in 
1682 and 1684. From James’s accession onwards 
he and the other grooms received £400 a year. See 
‘Calendar of Treasury Books,’ vol. vii, 1685-9, 
passim. On 1 Nov. 1688 he received his last 
quarterly allowance. In 1682 there were seven 
grooms; in 1684 and 1687 eight. ‘ Giacomo 
Fortrey is duly recorded by Leti, op. cit. 

ee of Domestic State Papers, 1677-8, 


p. : 
64 Ibid., 1679-80, p. 417. 
65 John Ross, ‘ Tanger’s Rescue,’ p. 4 (1681). 
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time he was detained as a hostage. There 
are several references in the ‘Calendar of 
Treasury Books,’ to Fortrey’s period of ser- 
vice at Tangier. It was probably in antici- 
pation of his departure thither that he and 
Lady Bellasyse made a careful legal arrange- 
ment about their property on 22 May 1680.° 
On 1 Jan. 1684 Edward Plowden suc- 
ceeded him as captain of his company: ® all 
our troops were withdrawn from Tangier 
during the winter of 1683-4. Of Fortrey’s 
military service under James II (the appoint- 
ments detailed on his memorial tablet) men- 
tion will be made presently. 

We can now revert to Mary of Modena 
and her correspondence with Lady Bellasyse. 
The circumstances under which all the 
letters, save the very early one of 1675, were 
written were sad. In February 1678/9, 
owing to the unpopularity of the Duke of 
York after the scare of the “ Popish Plot,” 
Charles II decided that it would be prudent 
to request his brother to withdraw for a time 
to the Continent. The destination of the 
royal exile was Brussels, to which he tra- 
velled via Holland. The length of the Duke’s 
retirement was quite uncertain; accordingly, 
he and the Duchess were accompanied 
neither by the Princesses Anne and Isabella 
nor by a large retinue. _Barillon, writing 
from London to Louis XIV on 13 March, 
reports: 6 “ M. et M™e la Duchesse d’York 
partent avec un fort petit nombre de domes- 
tiques.” Neither Lady Bellasyse nor James 
Fortrey was of this number. But there seems 
to have been a special reason for Susanna’s 
absence, and she did her best to compensate 
for it by writing immediately to her mistress. 
“At Roterdam the 24 of March,” (Mary re- 
plied: 

I need not tell you how glad I was of your letter 
for you must needs guess that the greatest plaisure 
I can have now is to hear news from my friends 
of the number of which I am sure you are, and 
tho you did not follow me I know so well the 
cause that hindered you, that I shall never suspect 
it unkyndnesse. I wish your business may go as 
well as I desire. and I am sure it will be well for 
you. Pray write to me as often as you can and 
as many news as you know, for I assure you, your 
letters will be always welcome to me, for absence 
shall never make me forget my friends. I cannot 

66 Ibid., pp. 31-2 

67 Will of Lady Bellasyse, 28 Sept. 1710: Prin- 
cipal Probate Registry, Somerset House. 

68 Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1683-4, 


p. 196. 
69 Campana de Cavelli, 





vol. i, Document 


ccxxiii, pp. 246-7. 








say more to you for we are just going to take 
sale & so go to Brussels where I shall not stay 
long, and wherever I am shall always be kindly 
yours Mary. 


The Duke and Duchess arrived at Brussels 
on 27 March. Sir Richard Bulstrode, Eng. 
lish resident there, writes to Sir Joseph 
Williamson on the 28th: 7 “ Yesterday mom. 
ing very early their Royal Highnesses arrived 
here with three of his High® the Prince of 
Orange’s Yachts. I had notice the night be. 
fore of their coming and had twenty coaches 
ready to receive them wherein they were con. 
ducted incognito to their lodgings at the 
Prince de Lignes.” On 7 April (the year is 
actually added) the Duchess writes again to 
Lady Bellasyse, from Brussels: 


I receiued iesterday your letter by Mr" Doilyit 
and i thank you a thousand times for all the 
news you tell me, you can not imagine the plaisure 
I haue to hear any news from dear England lett 
’em be of what kynd they will them as you sent 
me were very plaisant ones, and made me laugh 
which few things do at this time, being as sad, and 
malancay as it is possible for any body to be, and 
i think i haue a great deal of raison to be so, 
pray dont faile if you loue me to tell me all the silly 
news you know, and of all kynds, i am sorry you 
were not receiued by your father in law, with all 
the kyndnesse you expected, but i beleeue his 
being out of humour at other things, as he has 
reason made you beleeue he was so. with you, fori 
am confident your staying at London, and going 
to see him cant but oblige him72, i am sur 
I am mightily obliged to those that wish me well, 
i hope in God the number of these will be greater 
than tother, and that we shall quickly go back, 
it’s the hope of this that keeps me alive Pray 
writt me word how you are in your health, fori 
cant but be concerned for you, beeing as much 
your friend as euer Mary. 


This revealing letter gives proof of the affec- 
tion of Mary for the country of her adoption, 
of her love of harmless nonsense, and of 
Lady Bellasyse’s ability to divert her with it 
in the midst of sorrowful banishment. A 
week after it was written Bulstrode reports 
to Williamson : 73 “ On Monday next their R! 
High** intend for the Hague to see her 





70 Ibid. Document ccxxvii, p. 248. 

71 Edward Doiley was senieionn usher to the 
Duke of York (Angliae Notitia, 1677, etc.) 

72 Lord Bellasyse had, with four other Roman 
Catholic peers, the Earl of Powis, Lord Petre, Lord 
Stafford, and Lord Arundell of Wardour, been 
arrested on 25 Oct. 1678 and imprisoned in th 
Tower. Bellasyse was too ill to attend at the 
House of Lords on 10 April 1679 in order to put 
in pleas against articles of impeachment preferred 
against him. ss 

— de Cavelli, vol. i, Document ccxxti, 
p. : 
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High’ the Princess of Orange . . . and in their 
absence the house of Count Bastigny (Baus- 
signie) now Prince de Horn, where his 
Majesty”? formerly lodged, will be prepared 
for them against their return.” Early in May 
the Duke and Duchess took possession of 
their new house. 

In June 1679 James Fortrey made a wel- 
come appearance in Brussels. On the 11th 
the Duke of York writes to Colonel George 
Legge :75 “‘ On Thursday I received yours by 
Carleton, and last night that by Fautry. I 
had by the last a very kind letter from his 
Majesty but no command yet to returne.” 
Next day Bulstrode sends a rather different 
version to Sir Leoline Jenkins:”6 “ Friday 
morning M' Carleton brought us the surpris- 
ing news [of the prorogation of Parliament] 
and on Saterday M" Fortrey of his High’s 
Bedchamber brought very kind letters from 
his Matie, which gave much satisfaction to 
their High*** with some prospect of hope to 
return.” | Fortrey probably carried letters 
from his wife to the Duchess, for on the 13th 
Mary writes: 

I shall not complaine this time, that i have no 
letters from you for within a very little time i 
have had three, in one of them you reproach me 
that I had not writt to you in a great while, but 
indeed i had been so long without any letter from 
you, that to revenge myself i did not writt 
neither; now i see, by what you writt me word 
that it was non of your fault, so that 
hear after i will writt to you as often as i 
can, tho i doubt it will not be so often as i could 
which, for if you knew the quantity of letters i have 
to writt in England besides Italy, and Holland, 
iam sure you would pitty me. tho i do think that 
the greatest plaisure next that of seeing ones 
friends, is to writt to them, which i do with great 
satisfaction, and am only troubled, that i have not 
mor hands, for to be able to writt to the same 
body as often as i have a mind, for having but 
one hand to writt with and so many letters, i am 
forced to devide my friends and leave som for one 
post and som for the next... ‘I am very glad 
you chuse a day to go to the Queene, when she 
was in so good humoyr, i beleeve she dos hope 
that this prorogation will be good, i pray God it 
may, but as to our owne particular, wee can not 
yett think so for we have no command to go home, 
tho every body did hope wee should. I am sorry 
the five lords?7 were not tryed for i beleeve as 

74 Charles II. , 

15 Historical MSS.’ Commission, 11th Report, 
Appendix, Part V, Dartmouth, vol. i, p. 35. 
— de Cavelli, vol. i, Document cclv, 


7 The five Roman Catholic lords mentioned 





above. Lord Stafford was executed in December 
1680; Lord Petre died in the Tower in 1683; the | 


My Lord Arundell did, that they would have 
escaped ; i doubt they will not be permitted to com 
out upon beal. I have been God be thanked of 
late very well in health, but my mind and my heart 
as sick as ever, for i have no hopes of going to 
my dear England again; if you love me continue 
to give me all the news you know of all kynds 
and without ceremony... 


It is strange that Mary does not mention 
James Fortrey’s arrival in Brussels: poSsibly 
there is a reference to him in thé middle of 
the letter, where a portion has been omitted 
by the Marchese Campana de Cavelli.”8 

A fortnight later there-is news that Lady 
Bellasyse is also expected in Flanders. On 
26 June Bulstrode informs Sir Leoline Jen- 
kins that?9 “* we had this day an express from 
England by which his Highness‘is assur’d of 
his staying here, and is therefore preparing 
for his winter provisions and hath sent over 
for his other coaches, and his hounds, that 
he may have some diversion, the wood of 
Loignee being very proper for hunting. My 
lord Peterborough and his Lady are coming 
over with my Lady Bellasis and many others, 
which will make a full court here.” But this 
news, so far as it concerned Susanna, was 
premature. Mary’s letter to her of 30 June 
tells the story. 


You can imagine how sorry i was to hear by 
your letter you had been so ill, for I did not think 
you had been it so much as you tell me, but i am 
very glad to hear you were well again and had 
som hope still of a great belly, i hope it will proove 
so, you ought not to be angry that it is known, for 
if it were not so, in my mind it is not at alla 
thing to be laught at. I was mightily entertained 
with the story you sent me, about that Lady, pray 
continue to writt to me all news and be assured 
that i will writt to you as often as ever i shall 
be able; Mr. Graham80 brought us no hopes at all 
of going home for it is not the Kings plaisur that 
wee shall yett, how ever wee sent Mr. Graham 
back again, and are impatient to know what effect 
the Dukes letter and reasons will have upon his 
Ma: if i do stay i dont hope to see you these 
seven months, if you be with child, and if you be 
not, not till the Lords tryalls are over, when this 
will be God knows, i do assure you your beeing 
from me shall not make me forgett you, or be 


other three were not released until 12 Feb. 1683/4, 
having never been brought to trial. 

78 War conditions have made it impossible for 
me to consult the original, 

79 Campana de Cavelli, vol. i, Document cclx, 
p. 281. 
80 Colonel James Graham * (1649-1730), later 
keeper of the Privy Purse to James, first as Duke 
and then as King. ‘I receved yesterday yours by 
_oe Graham,” writes the Duke to Legge on 

une. 
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in the least less kynd to you Mary.81 


Susanna’s maternal hopes were disappointed 
(she never had a child by James Fortrey), 
and on 7 August there was issued from 
Hampton Court a “ Pass for Dame Susanna 
Belasyse of the Bed Chamber to the Duchess 
of York with William Fortrey, his sister 
Trevor Fortrey, Anne Wentworth, and 
Charles Crachrode with their 12 servants and 
with their wearing apparel and 1,300 oz. of 
plate to pass to Flanders.”®2 

The reference to Fortrey’s brother and 
sister, William and Trevor, is interesting. 
James was not the only member of his family 
to enter the royal service. In the 1679 edi- 
tion of Angliae Notitia “ Mrs. Fortrey” 
heads the list of the Duchess of York’s four 
maids of honour. We find in John 
Churchill’s notes to his Sarah, dating from 
1675 to 1678, several references to a “ Mrs. 
Fortrey,” evidently in the Duchess’s service, 
which imply that the two young women 
were friends.84 Which of James’s sisters is 
alluded to is not quite certain, but probably 
in both cases it is Trevor,® although, as will 
shortly be seen, Elizabeth would appear to 
have been attached to the person of Mary in 
1679. In 1687 his youngest sister, Catherine, 
was-one of the Queen’s six maids of honour,®° 
a circumstance to which there will be occa- 
sion to refer again. It is to be presumed 
that the Bellasyse-Fortrey party8’ duly pro- 
ceeded to Flanders, returning to England 
with the ,.Duchess and the Princesses Anne 
and Isabella, who were allowed to go over 
in August, early in October, for there appear 
to be no further letters in the correspondence 
dating from Mary’s first exile. 


MARGARET R. TOYNBEE. 
(To be concluded.) 


81 By the kindness of Mr. Graveson I am allowed 
to print this hitherto unpublished letter. 

— of Domestic State Papers, 1679-80, 
p. $ 
83 P. 206. 

84 Winston Churchill, ‘Life and Times of 
Marlborough, vol. i, p. 120; Viscount Wolseley, 
* Life of Marlborough,’ vol. i, pp. 202 and 212. 

85 She married William Bromley after 1684. 

86 Angliae Notitia, p. 201. 

87 Major Charles Crachrode received a legacy 
of £100 by Lady Bellasyse’s Will. ‘‘ Mrs. Ann 
Wentworth” figures as a maid of honour in the 
household of Princess Anne of Denmark in 1694 
(Angliae Notitia, p. 275). 














SOME LITERARY TERMS, 
IV. ALEXANDRINE. 


(THIS six-foot iambic line has been to 
French poetry what the five-foot Heroic 
has been to English, the standard or normal 
line. Ronsard and the Pléiade, says Dowden, 
by teaching and example “ imposed on later 
writers that majestic line, possessing the most 
varied powers, capable of the finest achieve. 
ments, which has yielded itself to the pur. 
poses of Racine and those of Victor Hugo,” 
Yet Matthew Arnold thought the inferiority 
of French poetry due to the inadequacy of 
the vehicle! Perhaps Arnold’s metrical 
criticism is not his best; he thought well of 
his own Hexameters. Indeed Swinburne 
described his ear as “ awful—he had none,” 
The Alexandrine was introduced into Eng. 
lish by Wyatt and Surrey. They and the 
later Elizabethans loved to alternate it with 
the Fourteener, producing the so-called 
“ poulter’s measure,” not so pleasing to our 
ears; Gray calls it tiresome. Such is Surrey’s 
version of Ecclesiastes, oddly ranked by 
Gray under poems in Alexandrines. Spenser 
has some hobbling couplets as envoi to ‘ The 
Shepherds’ Calendar,’ but the only two long 
poems I remember in the six-foot couplet 
are ‘ Poly-Olbion ’ and ‘ Fifine at the Fair, 
Drayton’s torpid line becoming almost skit- 
tish in the vigorous hands of Browning. 
But the right use of the Alexandrine in 
English was the discovery of Spenser, viz., 
to make a dignified close for a verse para- 
graph. In his own noble Stanza it follows 
eight heroic lines; in Shelley’s Ode to a Sky- 
lark it follows four quite short ones. Brown- 
ing puts it after five shorter ones in ‘ Rabbi 
ben Ezra,’ and Arnold after four in Empedo- 
cles’ monologue to the harp; while Gray 
uses it to give a sonorous finish to the 
strophes of his great odes. How unhappy 
are those who can find in them nothing but 
—buckram! But I agree with Mr. Elton 
that ‘ The Progress of Poesy ’ suffers from a 
drop of temperature at the very end, the 
point where it ought to be highest. Here too 
should be mentioned the use of the line to 
close a Triplet occurring among Heroic 
Couplets. Opinions may differ about the 
success of some of the stanzas just men- 
tioned. I find Shelley’s very short lines over- 
weighted by the long closing one, and | 
notice that Housman thought the poet not 
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here at his best. Browning’s arrangement, 
with a heroic line inserted, pleases my ear 
better. But all these poems contain very 
memorable lines: “ Our sweetest songs are 
those that tell of saddest thought”: “ Fin- 
ished and finite clods, untroubled by a 
spark”: “ To tunes we did not call our being 
must keep chime.” And the dignity may vary 
from “ Hyperion’s march they spy, and glit-: 
tering shafts of war,” to “ Irks care the crop- 
full bird? Frets doubt the maw-crammed 
beast?” |Wordsworth’s Alexandrines are 
sometimes very weak, e.g., “I long for a 
repose that ever is the same.” Why six feet 
should make a slow if strong line, while five 
and seven are capable of vivacity, is a 
mystery to me, but there is no doubt about 
the general effect of the Alexandrine. In 
Cowley’s “ Davideis,” when the Almighty 
speaks, that august voice is heard in a series 
of five six-foot couplets. Pope acknow- 
ledged this quality when he closed a tribute 
to Dryden with “ The long majestic march 
and energy divine.” Earlier he had written 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

gage a wounded snake, drags its slow length 

along. 


And in the Iliad, where Homer describes 
the blood from Menelaus’ wound trickling 
down thigh and leg and ankle, Pope shirks 
the detail, deeming it equivalent to make the 
blood trickle the length of an alexandrine, 
so he says: “ As down thy snowy thigh dis- 
tilled the streaming blood.” Yet he uses the 
same measure to suggest speed in the famous 
line about Camilla, “ Flies o’er th’ unbend- 
ing corn and skims along the main.” And 
later in the Odyssey the huge round stone 
“Thunders impetuous down and smokes 
along the plain.” Cf. also Iliad 18. 696. 
Compare Cowper on the horse: 

No, his high mettle, under good control, 

Gives him Olympic speed, and shoots him to the 

goal. 

Johnson had some excuse for his scepticism 
about these “ sound and sense” effects. The 
92nd ‘Rambler’ deals with the subject, and 
of Pope’s lines he writes “the swiftness of 
Camilla is rather contrasted [with Ajax’ 
effort] than exemplified: why the verse 
should be lengthened to express speed will 
not be easily discovered.” Again in the Life 
of Pope the Odyssey line is criticised by the 
ingenious method of suiting “the same 
numbers to another sense.” That Johnson 





thought his numbers exactly the same as 
Pope’s shows a rather insensitive ear; even in 
the line “When Ajax strives some rock’s 
vast weight to throw,” he could find “no 
particular heaviness, obstruction, or delay.” 

Lastly, we have to consider the introduc- 
tion of an alexandrine among heroic lines 
for the sake of variety, a practice first auth- 
orised by Cowley, for a few interlopers in 
the ‘ Fairy Queen’ and in Bishop Hiall’s 
Satires must be accidental. Dryden followed 
Cowley, and Pope Dryden. So far from 
avoiding it in the Iliad, as J. Warton says, 
he uses it fairly often. In an early letter to 
Walsh he had written, “ I would also object 
to the irruption of Alexandrine verses, of 
twelve syllables, which, I think, should never 
be allowed, but when some remarkable 
beauty or propriety ... atones for the 
liberty.” Swift ridiculed them, always ready 
for a hit at Dryden. Johnson in his Life 
of Dryden disapproves. Saintsbury on the 
other hand sees no objection to the practice, 
“but it requires a very skilful ear and hand 
to adjust the cadence.” A detailed examina- 
tion of all these interlopers might be quite 
interesting, but is obviously impossible here. 
Mr. Tillotson in his excllent little book on 
Pope reverts to Johnson’s view, the unex- 
pectedness of the long line checks the reader, 
for “ the snake begins like a normal one and 
only falls heavily stricken somewhere about 
the middle joint,’ which reminds me to 
notice the diaefesis usually observed after 
the third foot; Dryden now and then ignores 
it, and so does Matthew Arnold. Gray held 
it a check on variety, and the cause of the 
line being in English confined to the end of 
a stanza. It is invarviably observed, I be- 
lieve, in French verse. But as to Mr. Tillot- 
son’s objection, I can only say that the long 
line does not worry me in reading; it is often 
quite easily ignored. Gray’s opinion re- 
minds us that Rapin and Bussy-Rabutin held 
the monotony of the alexandrine responsible 
for the lack of great epics in French. 


JANE GREEN. 


R. D. BLACKMORE AND HIS 
ILLUSTRATORS. 


OME papers of R. D. Blackmore in my 
possession seem to throw a little light 

on the relations between authors and their 
illustrators. 


They consist mainly of letters 
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to Blackmore with the copies of his replies 
in his autograph. 

Blackmore was not an easy man to please, 
he had strong ideas about the value of good 
workmanship, a complete disregard for all 
that he considered merely fashionable, and a 
spirit as independent as the hero of his best 
known novel. This independence of judg- 
ment is very noticeable in his corre- 
spondence. Among the papers, the first 
relating to illustrations, is a letter from 
Frank Dicksee, who made the drawings for 
‘Erema’ (first published as a serial in 
Blackwood’s Magazine November 1876- 
November 1877). The artist writes, 30 
Oct. 1877. “I thank you most sincerely 
for the letter I have just received from you. 
It affords me great gratification to know that 
you are not only satisfied but pleased with 
my rendering of the characters and scenes 
in your story ‘Erema’; I must needs take 
this as a high compliment, as I should 
imagine that an author cannot often be con- 
tented with another’s representations of his 
own creations.” Subsequent letters show 
how right Dicksee was in this. 

Happy relationship between author and 
artist continues however in the illustrated 
edition of ‘Lorna Doone.’ Here the artist, 
F. Armstrong, was a personal friend of 
Blackmore’s. Misunderstanding in this case 
arose over the terms of the publication of 
the drawings. Armstrong writes: “I assure 
you that the pleasure you derive from the 
drawings does not exceed mine in giving 
them to you, and if'a reward were needed 
I could wish no other than the satisfaction 
of knowing that any little sketches of mine 
could be of service to the author of ‘ Lorna 
Doone.’” (10 Aug. 1880). Blackmore’s 
publishers, Messrs. Sampson Low and 
Marston also evidently considered that these 
drawings were a gift, and that the only re- 
ward necessary to the artist was some 
presentation copies of the books. Edward 
Marston—a lifelong friend of Blackmore’s 
it should be noted—therefore writes 25 Sept. 
1880. “I presume the artist who gave you 
the drawings will be content and indeed 
flattered to receive from you 2 or 3 copies 
of the work! (note by Blackmore ‘No 
wonder at this mark of wonder.’) It was 
because we thought the drawings would cost 
us nothing to copy (‘I suppose he means to 
procure,’ R.D.B.) that we decided to do the 
work, but if we are to pay the artist some- 
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thing ‘handsome’ that alters the case,” 
Blackmore was determined that his friend 
should have something more substantial 
than presentation copies. On 26 September 
he replies. “ It seems to me it would be mean 
to take advantage of a friend’s goodwill, as 
you suggest. Therefore let us drop all 
thought of illustrations, if we cannot afford 
to do the thing like gentlemen. Two hand- 
somely bound copies of L.D. came yester- 
day, for which I thank you. But what I 
asked for was one copy of each of my 
books, nicely bound, to give to the artist. 
I should not dream of offering these as an 
equivalent for eleven beautiful sketches.” 
Marston readily agreed to a payment “If 
you think it is necessary or desirable on a 
point of honour to pay the artist for his gift 
to» you” he writes (30 Sept. 1880) “we 
would take our share in it, if you will state 
the amount.” On 9 March 1881 he sends 
£25 “to refund you your advance to Mr 
Armstrong, it being understood that we are 
to pay him a further sum of £20 (‘£25 
should be’ R.D.B.) when the book is pub- 
lished.” 

In the case of ‘ Erema’ and the illustrated 
‘Lorna Doone’ there seems to have been 
complete accord between author and artist. 
Things were very different in the case of 
Blackmore’s last book of poems ‘ Fringilla’ 
(1895). The book was published in England 
by Messrs. Elkin Matthews and in America 
by Burrows Brothers. There is something 
incongruous in the sight of this book of 
Blackmore’s decked out in the fashionable 
style of the ‘nineties. The English edition 
was illustrated by Louis Fairfax-Muckley 
with three additional drawings by James 
Linton and an amusing correspondence tells 
of Blackmore’s encounter with the school 
of Aubrey Beardsley. On 10 March 1895 
he writes to Mr. Matthews “ Unluckily I 
was very busy when Mr. Muckley called, as 
well as disabled by a furious cold. I only 
saw two of his drawings, I think, and to one 
of them I object most strongly. The parts 
which the savage alone exhibits are in no 
way disguised; it is all very well to represent 
a little Cupid with all his pura naturalia, but 
to exhibit a grown man so may be required 


in a medical treatise, but certainly not in a ° 


work of art, and to my mind destroys all the 
beauty of it. Mr. Muckley kindly promised 
to obscure Adam’s pudenda—which might 
easily be done—but having seen that I must 
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also ask to see the rest of his drawings..... 
Mr, Muckley has a very strong will but he 
cannot have his way altogether with a 
veteran like me, e.g., 1 am almost sure that 
he has omitted Mr. Linton’s name on the 
cover. I hope it was unintentional but it 
must be remedied.” 


On the same day he writes to the artist. 
“As to the exhibition of human pudenda 
—by a little skill that may surely be avoided; 
and whether art desires it or not, I will not 
have it in a book of mine. If not indecent, 
it is at least uncomely and attracts attention 
to the lowest instead of the best features of 
a drawing. I should think an artist would 
avoid it for his own sake. The question is 
of course as old as the hills, and has been 
settled thousands of years ago in favour of 
concealment. 

“You will of course excuse my directness. 
Jam an ancient writer, and my name is suffi- 
cient voucher for unobjectionable work. 
When the question of decency, or the con- 
trary, can even arise—it proves that one is 
very near the verge, and without strong 
sense of duty it is folly to approach that 
verge. Many things are permissible to a 
painter which are not so to a writer; and 
probably from the view of your own art 
you want to be approved and applauded. 
But a reader would hold me responsible for 
the illustrations of my text; and I insist upon 
having the control of my own book.” 

The American edition met with even less 
approval, and one certainly cannot blame 
Blackmore for his horror at a particularly 
insensitive piece of book production. 
Burrows Brothers had sent him copies of 
the special edition for his signature. He 
replies 15 March 1896. “I am sorry not to 
do as you wish; but I cannot approve—as 
my signature would express—of a volume 
both illustrated and printed so thoroughly 
against my wishes. That all my elaborate 
rhythm should be presented in the form of 
prose, without my knowledge, and that with 
full knowledge of ‘my detestation of the 
Beardsley school (infant-school, if any) you 
should have outraged all common sense by 
outbearding (and even  outbradleying) 
nature. [|The illustrator of the American 
edition was Will Bradley] proves that you 
have not the least regard for my opinion; 
and you must, I fear, have done me some 
injury with the saner part of your great 











public. ..I cannot take upon myself 
the blame of a hideosity in which I had no 
share.” 

Blackmore’s last novel was ‘Dariel’ 
(1897) and its illustrator Miss Chris 
Hammond. To the American publishers of 
the book, Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., he 
writes, 30 Oct. 1897. “ My opinion is of no 
value in any matter of art; yet any writer 
has some shape and proportion for his con- 
ceptions, and it seems to me to be a strangely 
unwise arrangement that the author is 
allowed no voice as to figures and scenes im- 
puted to him by a perfect stranger. No 
doubt Miss Hammond’s drawings are very 
fine art and (of) great ability; but there is 
not a trace in them of any resemblance to 
what I strive (however imperfectly) to 
describe. And of course this must be so 
when there is no interchange of ideas.” 

To the artist herself he wrote “I thank 
you for your kind imaginations and skilful 
execution in the illustrations of Dariel. 

“Perhaps they are all the better for 
possessing little if any resemblance to my 
conceptions of the scenes and figures chosen; 
but as long as the author is allowed no voice 
in the matter, this must naturally be so.” 

The question raised by Blackmore was 
eventually to be solved by the almost total 
disappearance of the illustrated novel during 
the present century. 


J. R. M. ETHERINGTON. 


NOTE ON THE VOLITIONAL 
FUTURE. 


JESPERSEN finds the Americans (along 

with the Scotch and Irish) more 
indifferent than most Britishers to the 
shall-will distinction. | He cites! examples 
such as “ You will have to tell the truth.” 
“ And what will I say?” as being no more 
than simple future, and hence as evidence 
of our want of sensitiveness on this point. 

No doubt indifference has played the 
chief role in the confusion of shall and 
will. Yet the distinction is still so vigorous 
in a few spots that perhaps one can deduce 
other agencies than mere indifference at 
work. In asking another person for orders 
no one would fail to use shall: “Shall I 
get them for you?” “Shall I have them 





1‘ Grammar of the English Language,’ iv, 16, 4. 
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sent?” “Shall I ‘phone you to see when 
you'll be ready? ” 

I propose that what has happened is not 
mere confusion, but rather a shift in our 
point of view. Formerly shall and futurity 
were one, and will denoted an added some- 
thing; nowadays will and futurity are pretty 
much the same, and shall denotes a sub- 
tracted something. Will has _ been 
generalized and shall has been specialized. 
Shall is used on those specific occasions 
when we wish to call attention to the 
abeyance of will. 

This hypothesis explains the persistence 
of shall in asking for orders; obviously 
when someone else directs one’s actions, 
one’s own will is submerged. It also 
accounts for those emphatic expressions in 
which will is overridden: “It shall be 
done.” “You shall have it (in spite of 
obstacles).”” Even the person who himself 
might never use you (or he, etc.) shall, can- 
not miss the overriding of will in “I say 
he shall pay for it.” 

It also clears up a point that Jespersen 
misses in his reference to the “mere 
futurity ” of sentences like “ What will I 
say?” This is not merely future in the 
sense that will J is the same as shall I. There 
is a difference here to the American ear. 
Even without a change of intonation or 
stress, will I shows an interest in what is 
to be said, perhaps a degree of striving for 
something to say, which is absent in shall J. 
What shall I say? has become a set phrase 
used when the speaker is filling in until he 
can think of something to say, and connotes 
“leaving it up to the environment or to 
inspiration to suggest something appro- 
priate, an absence of the determination 
that is carried in will. If the speaker is 
merely entertaining suggestions, and does 
not wish to allude to will or the absence of 
it, he will use the neutral “ What’ll I say? ” 

To such an extent does will cover all the 
future unless it is specifically abstracted 
from it, that the speaker pays respect to 
the hearer’s will even when speaking of 
himself. Thus in “You expect me to do 
this work. Shall I get something (=some 
pay) for it?” one gets the idea that the 
speaker takes little interest in his pay. 


“Will I get something for it?” however, 
restores the personal interest and also sug- 
gests “are you willing to give me something 








for it?” To take another example: if an 
American student said to his teacher “ Shall 
I pass?” it would sound as if both speaker 
and hearer were coolly viewing the event 
as a kind of clinical specimen, the one not 
particularly interested in his fate and the 
other having his actions predicted as if he 
were an automaton. The “ will” situation 
in American English has been generalized 
between speaker and hearer. Though we 
rarely use shall in conversation, we ap- 
preciate it when we hear it and assign to it 
a kind of negative value. 

One other factor has operated to pre- 
serve for will some of its original significa- 
tion: this is the division of labour that has 
come about through the contractions youll, 
he'll, etc. It is impossible for cognate 
forms to exist side by side for long without 
some difference of function growing 
between them. In this case, the contraction 
is the neutral expression: “ You'll come 
early” would probably be simple future; 
“You will come early” would be used as 
a polite command—a perfectly natural 
development from the careful and full arti- 
culation that a command usually receives, 
The phenomenon is even more detectible in 
the negative. “He will not yield” shows 
determination. “He won’t yield” would 
usually (through intonation would change 
this) be a kind of surprised commentary on 
his unwillingness. “He'll not yield” is a 
simple prediction. “ Where’ll it be?” 
“What’ll we do?” “ How’ll I get there?” 
“*Who’ll find out? ’—all these are simple 
futures, and all differ in connotation from 
the same phrases with will. 

To this extent, then, will is not simple 
future, even for the American, far as he has 
gone in giving the cast of will to the whole 
future. There remains the use of will with 
you in invitations, which to .the American 
as obviously connotes willingness as 
anyone else. ‘ Will you come with me?” 
“Will you help?” “ Will you show them 
the way?” are examples of such invita 
tions. This poses the problem, as Jespersen 
notes”, of distinguishing between invitations 
and futurity, and compels the speaker 10 
use various paraphrases when future & 
intended. Thus “Will you find them? 
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tion; if the latter, it may be necessary to 
add “do you think” to eliminate the sug- 
gestion of an invitation. For “Will you 
ride to-morrow? ” Jespersen gives the para- 
phrases “Shall you ride to-morrow?” and 
“ Are you going to ride to-morrow?” This 
misses the usual American paraphrase: 
“Will you be riding to-morrow?”—which 
delicately defers to the hearer’s will, some- 
thing that neither of the two other para- 
phrases does, and yet does not suggest an 
invitation. 
Dwicut L. BOLINGER. 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


(CALAMINE BRASS MANUFACTURE 

IN THE FIRST CENTURY B.C.— 
Dioscorides does not deal directly with the 
brass manufacture, and what he does say 
about it in his bk. v, cap. 85 (Sprengel’s 
edition) has been obscured by a failure to 
realise that the Greek word in Dioscorides 
xovn, abbreviation of xodvy,must be trans- 
lated “ crucible” and not in its earlier sense 
as “funnel” Lat. “infundibulum” (cf. 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon). As there is 
no English translation of the De Materia 
Medica available, I submit the following : — 

Chap. 85. On pompholix. 


Pompholix differs from spodos specifically, but 
not generically. For spodos is blackish and gener- 
ally heavier, being full of stalks, hairs and soil as 
though it were a scraping and flaking of the floors 
and furnaces of the brassworkers; but pompholix 
is smooth and white, and withal so light that it 
can float on the air. And of it there are two kinds, 
the one sky-blue and fattish, and other very white 
and extremely light. The white pompholix is pro- 
duced when in the working and perfecting of brass 
the workmen sprinkle in more freely crushed cad- 
meia (impure oxide of zinc), wishing to improve 
it, for the ash which is carried off from it being 
extremely light, results in pompholix; but it is not 
only from the working of brass and firewood that 
pompholix is formed but it is also principally pro- 
duced from cadmeia blown with bellows. It is done 
thus. A furnace is placed in a two-storied building 
and in it towards the upper chamber there is a 
symmetrical aperture which is open to the sky over- 
I The wall of the building next to the furnace 
is perforated with a small hale near the crucible 
itself for the admission of the draft. It has also a 
door for entry and departure prepared by the work- 
man. Attached to this building there is another 
one in which the bellows and the blower work. For 
the rest fuel is put on the furnace and ignited; then 
the workman stands by and sprinkles in the finely 
broken cadmeia from the room over the top of the 
crucible and this he does by hand at the same 


time throwing on charcoal until the added mass is 
used up. ° 





From the above statement it would 
appear that a factory with an upper working 
floor served for the making both of brass 
and pompholix, but that the latter, when 
made in bulk, required the use of bellows. 
This seems to have been the case in Cyprus 
where, according to Partington’s ‘ Origins 

. of Applied Chemistry,’ p. 368, Galen 
on his visit to the island found no brass 
furnace in operation though he was shown 
the manufacture of pompholix. It is 
interesting to note the persistence of the 
upper working floor throughout the history 
of the calamine brass industry down to its 
extinction in England c. 1860. The monastic 
process of brass-making, being conducted on 
a smaller scale, was an exception; for 
Theophilus (c. 1050-1150) describes it as the 
application of a grated hearth to crucible 
melting, and this was undoubtedly done on 
the ground floor. 

E. WYNDHAM HULME. 


GELLING A WIFE.—The opening chapter 
of Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Mayor of Caster- 
bridge’ describes the sale of a wife. The 
Rebekah Owen collection of books by Hardy 
now in the library of Colby College, Water- 
ville, Me., U.S.A., includes ten clippings 
from miscellaneous sources each descriptive 
of the sale of a wife or child. I have con- 
sulted Professor Weber, who is now on leave 
of absence from Colby, who writes me that 
he is “ pretty sure, however, both from the 
date and the place that your instance of wife 
selling is not a repetition of one noted by R. 
Owen. Curiously enough a scholar down in 
Texas has just spotted still another instance.” 
-The instance on which I had consulted 
Professor Weber is one I have just encoun- 
tered in ‘ Retrospect of a Long Life,’ by S. C. 
Hall, F.S.A., London, 1883, vol. i, pp. 43-44. 
S. C. Hall is listed in ‘ A Dickens Dictionary, 
by A. J. Philip and W. L. Gadd, London, 
1928, as the original for Mr. Pecksniff in 
* Martin Chuzzlewit.’ 

The excerpt from Hall’s 
follows: 

SALES OF Wives. People have heard of selling 
and buying a wife at Smithfield, but few have wit- 
nessed the shameful occurrence. I have seen it, and 
can picture the scene, which is strongly impressed 
on my memory. It occurred outside an old public- 


‘Retrospect ’ 





1 ‘ Rebekah Owen and Thomas Hardy,’ by Carl J. 
Weber, Colby College. Monograph No. 8. Water- 
ville, Me. 1939, pp. 63-64. 
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house at Whitechapel, and was conducted with all 
befitting ceremony. A respectably dressed woman, 
aged about thirty, was seated close to the door; 
immediately behind her was the landlord, who acted 
as the auctioneer; not far off was her husband, a 
wretched-looking fellow, whom any woman, how- 
ever low her grade, wuold be glad to be rid of. He 
was a burly rascal, and contrasted unfavourably with 
a comparatively young man, who, it was under- 
stood, would be the highest bidder. There was, 
however, no other bidding than his, and the publi- 
can did metaphorically what her husband had no 
doubt done often—knocked her down, at the un- 
precedented figure of half-a-crown and a pot of 
porter ! I saw the newly united pair walk off, the 
man with an air of bravado, and the woman with 
a sniff in the air, as she rose from the still-sitting 
group, each of whom had in his hand a pewter can, 
from which, no doubt, he drank the health of the 
bride and bridegroom. The ex-husband did not do 
so; he looked glum; his neighbours manifested 
neither sympathy nor approval. He was, I suppose, 
always a blackguard, and certainly so just then. He 
gained nothing by the bargain beyond the half 
crown and the pot of porter; the sale released 
him from no responsibility either to the parish 
or the law, but the transaction freed his successor 
from danger of an action for crim. con.; that was 
all his gain beyond the lady. Such transfers of 
conjugal rights were frequent fifty years ago. 


Harocp L. SCUDDER. 


University of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire, U.S.A. 


QUININE (post 127).—A history of quinine 

is being written by Mrs. Francisco Duran- 
Reynals of Yale. Tracing the history of 
this important boon to mankind has led her 
into many corners of the seventeenth cen- 
tury medicine. In particular, she has been 
investigating the career of Sir Robert Tabor, 
or Talbor, 1642(?)-1681, Physician Extra- 
ordinary to King Charies II and other pro- 
minent seventeenth century personages. 
Quinine was much used by the medical 
men of the day, especially by the quacks. 
It was, of course, the basis of treatment for 
the ague, of which Sir Robert cured not 
only Charles II but also the Dauphin of 
France. He made a great mystery of his 
cure, disguising quinine by mixing other 
drugs with it. The virtue of his cure lay 
principally in his practice of administering 
the quinine in smaller doses, and more fre- 
quently than was done by other seventeenth 
century practitioners. Mrs. Duran-Reynals 
would welcome communications from any- 
one who has encountered evidence of the 
use of quinine in the seventeenth century 
for the ague or other ailment.—Seventeenth 
ay News-Letter (U.S.A.), December, 
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Readers’ Queries. 





HORACE WALPOLE.—West to Walpole, 

12 July 1737, speaks of “ the wild Indian 
that galloped with full speed till he came to 
the sea, and then wondered that he could 
gallop no further.” What is the source of 
the allusion? 

Walpole wrote to West from Florence, 4 
Dec. 1740, “ *Twould be an infinite obliga- 
tion if you would neatly bandbox up a baby 
[doll] dressed after the newest Temple 
fashion, now in use at both playhouses.” 


What does he mean by the “Temple 
fashion ”? 

Gray wrote to Walpole, 8 Feb. 1747, 
“ Literature . . . seems indeed drawing apace 


to its dissolution. . . I believe there may be 
natural reasons discoverable enough without 
having recourse to St. John, or St. Alexan- 
der’s revelations.” To whom does “St. 
Alexander ” refer? 

Is anything further known about Mr. J. 
Butler, of Andover, Hants, who in 1757 sent 
Gray criticisms on his ‘ Progress of Poesy’ 
and ‘The Bard’? Portions of his criticisms 
were printed by Mason in his ‘ Memoirs of 
Gray ’ (1774). 

The following are, or may be, nicknames 
of Eton contemporaries (1725-1734) of Gray 
and Walpole: Plato, Puffendorf, Prato, 
Tydeus, Punch, and Pol. Cutchee. Can any 
of them be identified? 

What are the Christian names of the fol- 
lowing? : ——— Johnson (d. 1746), an actor 
known as “ tall Johnson.” ——— Chambers 
(fl. 1735-52), an actress who played “Polly” 
in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 

CHARLES H. BENNETT. 

New Haven, Connecticut. 


FYNNEY FAMILY OF STAFFS.—John 

Sleigh in his ‘ History of the Ancient 
Parish of Leek in Staffordshire’ (2nd ed. 
1883) devotes a chapter to the pedigree of 
this family, which he traces from the ancient 
family of de Fynes or Fiennes. He enumer- 
ates sixteen generations down to Sir John de 
Fynes, the eldest son of Sir Richard de Fynes 
(who acquired the barony of Dacre by mar- 
riage to the heiress of that line) who died v.p. 
that is, before 1 Richard III, and after briefly 
mentioning the descent of the barony, goes 
on to say that “ William Fynes alias Fenys, 
the youngest son, inherited Fynney in Staffs, 
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and died 16 Jan. 1584, aet, 110.” 

The great age of the last mentioned person 
makes one suspect that there is here an in- 
convenient gap, and it may be noted that in 
the Visitation of Staffordshire, 1583 (printed 
in vol. iii of the publications of the William 
Salt Arch. Socy.) among those summoned 
was “ Will’mus Fynney, de Canke” (Can- 
nock) against whose name the herald has 
written uncompromisingly “ Ignobilis.” This 
js not, of course, conclusive, since a good 
many undoubted gentry disclaimed at these 
visitations, but coupled with the great age 
alleged to the person who serves as the link 
between the Fiennes and the Fynneys, one 
wonders if we have here another example of 
“attaching new men to old acres.” 

I should be glad to hear if further informa- 
tion is available concerning this William 
Fynney who died in 1584, and, if his alleged 
descent from the Fiennes is disproved, to 
hear if anything is known about his real 
ancestry. 

L. M. W. 


NEW ZEALAND, AYLESBURY .—Why is 
this locality so called? Robert Gibbs in 
his ‘History of Aylesbury’ mentions it as 
Jong ago as 1885, but gives no explanation 
of the name. It occurs to me that it may 
have been so called on account of its remote- 
ness or inaccessibility from the town (it is 
situated some little way along the Bucking- 
ham road) just as at a later date the name 
“Klondike ” was often given to newly devel- 
oped suburbs, but I should like to know 
whether this surmise has any basis in fact. 
There has been a public house here called 
the New Zealand since 1853 at least, and it 
may be this has given its name to the locality 
and not vice versa. Can anyone give an ear- 
lier date than 1853 for this public house? 


L. M. W. 


SHAKING HANDS.—What is known 

about this custom? Did it pertain in 
the days when a bow was more frequent, for 
instance on introduction or meeting? Look- 
ing backward, I.seem to recall that it was 
universal for friends and acquaintances to 
shake hands in the street, although their 
Meeting was a daily occurrence. Certainly, 
guests shook hands at breakfast and on 
retiring for the night—which I imagine is 
now obsolete. How can we estimate the 








frequency of the custom of handshaking in, 
say, Tudor, Elizabethan, and Stuart times? 
Further, how did French or German in- 
fluence effect the custom? 

kG. 


‘THOMAS BOWKER AND ALLEYN.— 

On the back of a letter signed by Thos. 
Bowker, dated “ Rowhampton, 29th June,” 
and addressed to Edward Alleyn, the latter 
has made a memorandum of various small 
expenses—the last of which is “a book of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnetts 5d.” 

All the Shakespeare authorities I have con- 
sulted give the year as 1609, but no year is 
mentioned on the letter. Is there any evi- 
dence that the letter, and Alleyn’s memo- 
randa, belong to 1609, or is it so stated 
because the Sonnets were published in that 
year? 

Who was Thomas Bowker, and when did 
he die? 

R. L. EaGte. 


BATON WITH CREST.—I am anxious to 

trace the owner of a wooden baton, 22in. 
in length and 1%in. in diameter which has, at 
each end, a length of 44in. of gilding on 
which is this crest: 

On a wreath azure and or; on a rock a 
dove wings addorsed, holding in the beak 
an olive branch, all proper. 

The remainder of the baton is painted 
blue, and in addition to identifying the crest, 
I should be interested to know what office 
the original owner held. 


Francis W. STEER. 


‘THE CHARACTER OF HAMLET.—Have 


any of the following authors written on 
this: Goldsmith, Dryden, M. Arnold, Scott, 
de Quincey, Byron, Morley, Hutton, Saints- 
bury? 
I have already compiled 106 extracts from 
the same number of writers. 


CLAUDE WILLIAMSON. 


SIR JOHN WOOD, KT. AND DAUGH- 

TER, ELIZABETH WORSLEY, 
WIDOW, circa 1614—I should welcome 
any references to the above-named persons. 
Sir John Wood probably died in or before 
1627, when Elizabeth Worsley was one of his 
daughters and heirs. 

P. D. M. 
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GNEYD'S ILLUSTRATIONS.—I notice in 

a London bookseller’s catalogue “ 46 
clever original water-colour drawings,” de- 
signed by the Rev. Ralph Sneyd, to illustrate 
‘Tom Jones’ and sixty-three similar draw- 
ings to illustrate the poem, ‘ Anstey’s New 
Bath Guide.’ It is suggested that these illus- 
trations were prepared for publication, but 
never issued. 

Probably the artist was the Rev. Ralph 
Sneyd, rector of Jevington, Sussex, and Pre- 
centor of St. Asaph. He was the second son 
of Ralph Sneyd, of Keele Hall, Co. Stafford, 
and father of Lewis Sneyd, Warden of All 
Souls College, Oxford (died 1858). 

The catalogue suggests 1815 as the date of 
the drawings. It seems somewhat ambitious 
for an amateur to attempt to illustrate ‘Tom 
Jones.’ Is anything known of the alleged 
artist? 

P. D. M. 


OHN INGYLBY.— Information is wanted 
about John Ingylby who died in 1457 
and was buried at St. Nicholas Church, Hert- 
ford. Weever says that “ this person was in 
great favour and wonderfully flourished in 
the service of Henry VI. He was of a family 
of great antiquity in the county of York.” 


H. C. ANDREWS. 


LOuIS BAYSBURY. — Information is 
wanted about Louis Baysbury who was 
buried at All Saints’ Church, Hertford, in 
1428. According to his epitaph, given by 
Weever, he was chaplain to Henry VI and 
a prebendary of Lincoln. 
H. C. ANDREWS. 


OHN CHANDRY, alias JOHAN DE LA 
CHAUNDELERIE.—He is recorded in 
John of Gaunt’s Register (Camden Society, 
3S xx, xxi) in 1372; and was buried at St. 
Nicholas Church, Hertford. His epitaph as 
recorded by Weever states that he was 
“ quondam nolettus Domini Ducis Lankas- 
trie.” What were the duties of a “nolettus”? 


H. C. ANDREWS. 
Hertford Museum. 


SMITH FAMILY OF ROSSDALE, 

YORKS.—I should be pleased if any 
reader who may have access to the pedigree 
of this old Yorkshire family could tell me 
whether a John Smith migrated to Ireland 
and obtained a grant of land in Co. Donegal 





prior to 1635. The pedigree is not in Burke's 
‘Landed Gentry.’ 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 
Seton Cottage, Springholm. 


HILL.—Sir Moyses Hill, Kt., ob. February 

1629/30, married first, Alice, sister of 
Sorley Boye Macdonnel, and secondly, Anne 
Grogan, which wife was mother to his 
second son, Arthur Hill of Hillsborough, ob, 
April 1663 (ancestors of the Marquess of 
Downshire). 

Miss O’HANLON OF Orior. 


= YARNELLS.”—My house at Ferry Hink- 
sey bears the above name, which I 
have never been able to trace. 

Admiral Yarnell, former C.-in-C. China, 
U.S. Navy, was interested when written to. 
His forbear accompanied Penn to America 
in the seventeenth century, but he has no 
knowledge of the origin of his family. Can 
any reader help? 


NORMAN SHAW. 


OM O’ BEDLAM.—I should be very 
grateful if any reader could tell me the 

meaning of the following lines, taken from 
one version of Tom o’ Bedlam’s Song: 

From hog and hungry goblin 

Which into rage would rend ye, 

May the Spirit that stands by the Naked Man 

In the Book of the Moons defend ye. 

What were the Spirit, and the Naked Man 
and the Book of the Moons? Was the latter 
some popular book on astrology? 


JOAN TRACEY. 


ac HERE WE COME GATHERING NUTS 

IN MAY.”—From the nursery, up- 
wards, most of us have heard and indulged 
this idea. But as nuts are never seen in 
May, there is every reason to doubt the 
phraseology. Could any reader correct the 
mistake or supply an explanation of the 
words as quoted? 

T. Comyn-PLatr. 


(TIDE AT LONDON BRIDGE, 1559.— 

Can any reader ascertain the state of the 
tide at London Bridge, east side, upon 30 
Oct. 1559? Did the tides at that date suc- 
ceed each other at the same intervals as 
now? Did any ford exist at Hungerford 
Bridge upon the date named? 


D. CHRISTOPHER SUMMERS. 
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RooRD OF BATCOMBE, SOMERSET.— 
I should be glad of information concern- 
ing this family (which is not recorded in the 
Somerset Visitations) and particularly details 
of the ancestry of one William Boord, fl. c. 


-20. 
” L. M. W. 


RICHARD VERNON OF DODDER- 
HILL, WORCS.—This man appears to 
have been a Justice of the Peace in 1655-6. 
[should be glad of information concerning 
his family and ancestry. Was he a member 
of one of the well-known families of 


Vernon? 
L. M. W. 


EVELYN S. ALLINGHAM.—According 
to the B.M. Catalogue a person of this 
name was the author of six small pamphlets 
(all published in 1907-8 by the Priory Press, 
London) dealing with a yariety of subjects, 
such as-“ an inquiry into the possibilities of 
Latin as a universal language” and “a new 
method of multiplication and division.” Bio- 
graphical details required. 
L. M. W. 


QUININE (ante 124).—When was it first 
recognised as a cure for malaria? In 
Laird & Oldfield ‘ Niger Expedition 1832-34’ 
it was apparently unknown. In two years 
they lost forty-four out of forty-eight. 


H. A. 


BRIGADIER.—In a book published at 

Boston, Mass., called ‘ Opera Stories,’ we 
are told under ‘Carmen’ that the hero José 
isa brigadier. Yet we see him marching 
someone off to prison, overstaying his pass, 
and so on; a preposterous story. Has “ briga- 
dier” a different meaning in U.S.A.? 


H. A. 


WILLIAM CHARLES BALDWIN. — 

F.R.G.S. Author of ‘ African Hunting 
and Adventure from the Natal to the Zam- 
besi, 1852-60,’ 1863; third edition 1894. 
Dedicated to his brother, Rev. T. Rigbye 
a Further biographical details 
wanted, 


H. A. 


GHAKESPEARE’S WILL.—Said to have 
been found in 1747 by John Greene. But 
Where and how? 


H. A. 





Replies. 


BURYING THE HEART SEPARATELY. 
(Vol. vi, p. 588, 18 Dec. 1852; clxxxviii. 59.) 


"THE practice of burying the heart and other 

viscera separately from the body can be 
traced from the time of the ancient Egypt- 
ians; it was derived from the doctrine enter- 
tained by them of the superintendence of 
particular organs by special divinities. Later, 
the distribution of the different portions of 
human remains secured the prayers of sev- 
eral congregations on behalf of the soul of 
the deceased. The practice of placing the 
desiccated heart in another locality may have 
become common during the Crusades, when 
the heart was considered to be the seat of the 
natural affections and of religious aspira- 
tions; it was then contained within a heart- 
shaped leaden case. 

T. J. Pettigrew, ‘ Chronicles of the Tombs,’ 
1888, pp. 249-260, quotes many instances 
from the twelfth century onwards. 

Few seem to have noticed the lengthy in- 
scription, underneath the figure of a heart, 
which runs to about two hundred and sixty 
words op the monument of Edmond Corne- 
wall in the church at Burford, Co. Salop. It 
is quoted at length in ‘Shropshire Parish 
Registers: Hereford Diocese,’ vol. xvi, under 
the Register of Burford, p. xii. It begins: 

“ Here Lyeth the Heart of Edmond Corne- 
wayle, Esq, sonne and heyre unto Sr. 
Rychard Cornewayle of Burford, Kt,- who 
travelling to know forraine countries died at 
Collenne the xv year of Hen. VI and willed 
his servants to bury his body*there and to 
enciose his heart in lead and carry it to Bur- 
ford to be buried. . .” (The whole inscrip- 
tion was given, but somewhat differently, in 
me Magazine, November 1808, p. 

Nowadays, the heart is occasionally re- 
moved previous to cremation, deposited in a 
bronze urn and buried elsewhere. 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 





At Anjou in ap. 1117 the heart of 
Robert d’Arbrissel was separately interred by 
the Bishop of Bourges in the monastery of 
Orsan. The Holy Land was a favourite 
repository, and the custom became so pre- 
valent in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies that a Bull was issued against it by 
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Pope Boniface VIII. In spite of this the 
practice continued, so that at last indults or 
licences had to be obtained from Rome to 
regularise the dismemberments involved. 
Among recent cases of heart-burial the 
names of Thomas Hardy (1928), David Liv- 
ingstone (1873), and Bishop Bramston (1836) 
may be mentioned. The hearts of many 
English monarchs were separately buried, 
from Richard I right down to George II. 


R. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE. 
Bath. 


This subject is dealt with in detail by Mr. 
C. A. Bradford, F.S.A., in his book entitled 
‘Heart Burial’ (George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1933). The author suggests that the 
origin of the practice of removing the heart 
may be found in the preparations for em- 
balming carried out by the early Egyptians; 
he pursues the development of this theory 
through the persecution of the early Christ- 
ians when there may have been a desire to 
preserve that portion of the body which has, 
from the earliest times, been regarded as the 
most important of the organs. 

Mr. Bradford gives a chronological list of 
fifty-five cases where there are certain in- 
stances of heart-burial, and a further fifty- 
three cases “ where (a) doubt exists as to 
whether the heart or viscera was the subject 
of the interment, or (b) of instances of 
known visceral interment chosen for their 
historical interest out of the many that might 
have been adduced.” 

The earliest case where detailed notes are 
provided is that of Henry II (1189) and the 
latest is that of Thomas Hardy, the poet and 
novelist, who died in 1928. Hardy’s heart is 
buried in Stinsford churchyard, Dorsetshire, 
and his ashes are interred in the Poets’ 
Corner, Westminster Abbey. 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


A well-known instance of this occurred 
in 1241. A tournament was held at Hert- 
ford, Herts, arranged by Gilbert Marshal, 
Earl of Pembroke, in which he took an active 
part. Being thrown by his high spirited 
horse and fatally injured, he died at Hertford 
Priory. His heart and entrails were buried 
there, but his body was taken to London and 
interred in the Temple Church. 


H. C. ANDREWS. 





Shelley was drowned and his body was 
cremated; the ashes were buried in Rome 
Trelawny took the heart which was not 
burnt and gave it to Mary Shelley. 

Frank Abney Hastings, the naval officer 
who helped the Greeks in their war of inde. 
pendence, died at Zante in 1828. In the 
English church at Athens is a tablet to his 
memory which, I think, mentions that his 
heart is buried there. 

SAYAR. 


NELSON'S LAST WORDS (clxxxvi. 116, 

166, 210; clxxxvii. 62; 152; clxxxviii, 
107).—Failing a personal narrative by Sir 
Thomas Masterman Hardy, or any recorded 
contradiction by him, the first and final auth. 
ority is J. S. Clarke’s and J. McArthur’s 
aes 1809, ii, 452-3. Their statement is 
this: 


He ... took Captain Hardy by the hand, and 
observing, that he would most probably not see him 
again alive, the dying Hero desired his brave asso- 
ciate to kiss him, that he might seal their long 
Friendship with that affection which pledged 
sincerity in Death: ... Captain Hardy stood 
for a few minutes over the body of him 
he so truly regarded, in __ silent agony, 
and then kneeling down again, kissed his 
forehead: Who is that, said the dying Hero. “It 
is Hardy, my Lord.” God bless you Hardy, replied 
NELSON feebly, and afterwards added, I wish 
I had not left the Deck, I shall soon be gone; bis 
voice then gradually became inarticulate, with an 
evident increase of pain: when, after a_ feeble 
struggle, these last words were distinctly heard, 1 
HAVE DONE MY DUTY, I PRAISE GOD FOR IT. Having 
said this he turned his face to Mr. Burket, on whose 
arm he had been supported, and expired without a 
groan. 


The word “again” has reference to the 
quotation inserted after the word “ Death” 
at the suggestion of John Kemble: 

Upon these Words I came and cheered him up, 

He smiled me in the face— 

So did he turn, and over Suffolk’s neck 

He threw his wounded arm, and kissed his lips; 

And so, espoused to Death, with blood he sealed 

A Testament of noble ending love. 

This prose and poetry ought never to have 
been diluted, nor embroidered, nor ration- 
alised (I myself have sinned in this last 
direction). 

DisMas. 


ARMY “ PIPS ”: DEVICE AND MOTTO 

(clxxxviii. 81).—The device referred to 1s 
a replica of the Star of the Knight Grand 
Cross of the Military Division of the Most 
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Honourable Order of the Bath and was worn 
by all services from 1882 to date, with slight 
modification in design. 

Described heraldically it consists of a 
square star of twenty straight rays, bearing 
across pattee. On the centre of the cross, 
within a wreath of laurels without berries, is 
a circlet edged and inscribed tria juncta in 
yno and surrounding three albert crowns 
placed two over one. 

| would refer your correspondent to the 
Journal of the Society for Army Historical 
Research, vol. xvi, No. 64, for winter 1937, 
pp. 218 et seq., where a full account of * The 
Evolution of the Badges of Commissioned 
Rank of the British Army,’ by Lieut. N. P. 
Dawnay may be found. 





FREDERICK G. BLAIR, 
Liverpool. 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM PATER- 

SON, K.C.H. (clxxxvii. 279; clxxxviii. 
64)—The obituary in the J/lustrated London 
News mentioned at the second reference 
states that Lt.-Gen. Paterson was the son of 
Lt-Gen. William Paterson and that he 
entered the army in 1786 as an ensign in the 
57th Foot and soon afterwards joined the 
2Ist. “He rose, during his. very gallant 
career” to become a major-general in 1819 
and lieutenant-general in 1837. K.C.H. 1832. 
Published a memoir of the 21st. Date of 
birth is not given, but it would appear to 
be 1767 since he died at Brighton on 26 Sept. 
1849 aged 82. I can give Mr. SETON-ANDER- 
SON a copy of the full notice if he desires it. 


ARTHUR J. HAWKES. 
Central Public Library, Wigan. 


HE REV. ZACHARY BROOKE 
_(cIxxxvviii. 81).—According to G. Fother- 
gills ‘List of Emigrant Ministers to 
America,’ he received the £20 grant paid to 
emigrant ministers in 1719. 

Your correspondent should consult W. E. 
Perry’s ‘American Episcopal Church,’ and 
W. B. Sprague’s ‘ Annals of the American 
Pulpit.’ 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


GEORGE BURGIN (clxxxviii. 81).—Tot- 


teridge Park school was situate near 
Barnet, Herts. It was an important private 


school in the middle of the ’eighties. My ; 








old friend, the late Francis Richard Bussell, 
Professor of Physics at Bristol University, 


| was a pupil there at the same time as Burgin. 


T. CANN HUGHES, F:S.A. 
Lancaster. 


. H. SIME (clxxxviii. 58).—The query re- 
garding Sime recalls an old friend who 
was a good deal of a mystery. In 1897, when 
I first met him, he was one of the leading 
younger men at the old Artists Society, in 
All Souls’ Place, where he was thought to 
be one of the coming men. At this time, he 
was doing some of the best black-and-white 
work for Pick-Me-Up, a sparkling and often 
daring little weekly which introduced many 
clever young artists to the public; his favour- 
ite motives being what Rabelais calls dia- 
blotins, and his crowded compositions of 
fine technical quality were instinct with the 
sardonic humour of their creator. Under a 
great charm of manner Sime hid impenetra- 
ble reserve; delighting in dialectics, he was 
always ready with some exasperating yet 
logical view on any topic, but he left the 
impression that whatever he said was not his 
inward conviction. He was then living oppo- 
site the Holborn Music Hall, explaining what 
seemed to some of us a strange choice of 
locality by asserting that a man could only 
live in London . .. or bury himself in the 
country where, he maintained, one was soon 
forgotten. 

It was always impossible to know whether 
Sime was serious or not, but in this case the 
remark-was prophetic. He disappeared quite 
suddenly, there was a rumour that he had 
come into money, but nobody knew what 
had become of him. The 1914-1918 war 
broke out, our circle was scattered; when the 
war ended Sime was hardly a memory. Many 
years afterwards, I was taken to the New 
Inn, at Worplesdon in Surrey—said to be 
the largest parish in England—in order to 
see some clever caricatures of local notabili- 
ties. The walls were practicaly papered with 
brilliant sketches by Sime, who turned out to 
be living just opposite. He was as sardonic 
as ever, slightly embarrassed (I thought) to 
see one of the old circle, but he made me 
very welcome. I never saw him again, for 
on a later visit I heard that he had died at 
Crown Cottage, Worplesdon, formerly the 
Old Crown Inn, on 22 May 1941. 


J. D. AYLWARD. 
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GALLOws WEDDING (clxxxviii. 59, 109). 
—Mr. Eden Philpotts may well have had 
in mind the following passage from Mon- 
taigne (I, 40), which I quote from Cotton’s 
translation, the italics being my own. 
Everybody has heard the tale of the Picard to 
whom, being upon the ladder, they presented a 
common wench, telling him, as our law does some- 
times permit, that if he would marry her they would 
save his life; he having a while considered her and 
perceiving that she halted: ‘“‘ Come tie up, tie up,” 
said he, “* she limps.” 
Montaigne then goes on to cite another 
instance, this time from Denmark; so the 
legal subterfuge was evidently known outside 
France. Its origin is probably very ancient. 


R. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE. 
Bath. 


BUGSBY’s REACH (clxxxviii. 59).—The 

Bugsby of Bugsby’s Reach on _ the 
Thames is said to have been a market-gar- 
dener whose land adjoined the river there. 


H. EveRARD. 


SANCTUARY (clxxxviii. 58).—Criminals 

sentenced to banishment, or outlawry, 
were taken in custody by the local constable, 
manacled and marched to the full extent of 
his parish, in the direction of the selected 
seaport. Arrived at the first point the pri- 
soner was handed (for a written receipt) to 
the constable of the adjoining parish, and so 
on, in sequence, till seaport was reached. 
There the malefactor was handed into the 
custody of a master mariner, who was per- 
sonally held responsible till an overseas port 
was reached. Probably this was how such 
asylums for criminals as Botany Bay arose. 
It is assumed that all expenses were charged 
to public funds. If the convict did not 
depart from Britain in so many days, or, 
after going overseas, ventured to return, he 
was put to death. Down to the eighteenth 
century, banishment was frequently enforced 
in England, usually with confiscation of all 
the convict’s property, under the Act of 1597. 
Under the Emancipation Act of 1829, unre- 
gistered Jesuits, and members of other 
Roman Catholic orders, can still be ban- 
ished. 

In civil matters, outlawry is now aban- 
doned in England, since the last instance of 
1855; but it still operates in cases of treason 
or felony. 


| In Scotland the penalty of outlawry or 
| “ fugitation,” as it is there known, still stands 
effective on the Statute Book. 


Wo. JAGGarp, 


[DENTIFICATION OF PARISH (clxxxviii, 
59).—Any one of the following places 
seems possible: Malden, Essex; Malin, Lif. 
ford, Donegal; Malin Bridge, Sheffield: 
Malinslee, Wellington, Shropshire; Manv- 
den, Bishops Stortford. 
The syllable “den” 


might 
“dyne” in old English. 


be spelt 
Wo. JAGGARD, 


The parish may be Whissendine, or Whis- 
sendyne, in Rutlandshire. In 1848, the date 
of my Gazetteer, this parish had a popula- 
tion of 800. ' 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 

Seton Cottage, Springholm. 


"THE ‘JOURNAL TO STELLA’? (clxxxvii. 

147)—Addison in Spectator 31 alludes 
to the moving picture among the popular 
amusements of London. Cf. also Spectator 
414, paragraph 3, where Addison describes 
an interesting “experiment in opticks.” 
According to Aitken, this “ moving picture” 
referred to the Camera Obscura at Green- 
wich. 

D. F. B. 


STEVENSON, ‘WEIR. OF HERMIS- 

TOUN ’ (clxxxviii. 80)—I have been 
accused, and am now convicted, of arro- 
gance. To my “Of course, cantie”’ retort 
“Of course not: see “Green grow the 
Rushes, O’.” I owe this correction to Mrs. 
B——n. 


S. L|&. 


TROLLOPE: “CAN YOU FORGIVE 

HER?’ (clxxxvii. 82).—An earlier use 
of “the breath of his nostrils” occurs in 
Swift, ‘Tale of a Tub’ (1704), sect. vill: 
“ Farther, what is Life itself, but as it is com- 
monly call’d, the Breath of our Nostrils? 
(ed. Guthkelch-Smith, p. 151, where refer- 
ence is made to Genesis ii, 7, vii, 22, and 
Isaiah, ii, 22). 





D. F. B. 
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| 
GOATS DESTROYING CIVILIZATIONS | 
(clxxxvii. 234).—According to Carl 
Vogt the legend that the devil created the 
goat is justified by the animal’s pernicious 
influence : 

It is the most destructive creature in the world 
in forests, and the old seats of civilisation—viz., 
the countries round the Mediterranean owe the de- 
struction of their forests, the nakedness of their 
mountains, and the inevitable consequences of that 
condition, the dryness of their climate, to the de- 
yastation of these animals. 


In the same connection it may be noted 
that the goat, as destructive of the vine, was 
sacrificed in ancient times to Bacchus. See 
Pegler’s ‘ Book of the Goat’ (new ed. 1886), 
Crepin’s ‘La Chévre * (1907). 

WADIMAR. 





MAYORS’ COURTS (clxxxvii. 272).—The 

only Mayor’s Court that I know of in 
existence at present is the Mayor’s City of 
London Court—a sort of County Court. 
Mayors’ Courts may however be locally used 
to distinguish the court of summary juris- 
diction from some other court, say a Univer- 
sity Court. 


It is correct even now, I think, to speak of 
a mayor “His Majesty’s Lieutenant,” but 
he must not be confused with Lord Lieuten- 
ant of a county (only the Lord Mayor* of 
London has this status). A Mayor is the 
head of the local judicature and executive 
officer of the municipality, and as is well 
known he is elected by the council from the 
aldermen or councillors, and holds office for 
a year only. 


He then has precedence in all places in 
the borough and the stipendiary magistrate 
(if any) comes second to him unless when 
acting in relation to the business of the 
borough when a mayor comes second to a 
stipendiary magistrate. 


A mayor is therefore by virtue of his 
office a justice of the peace for the borough, 
and has precedence over all other justices 
acting in and for the borough. Perhaps his 
most important function is that of personi- 
fying the spirit of local patriotism and pride 
which is one of the reasons for the success 
of the modern borough. 


WaADIMAR. 


The Library. 


Virginia Woolf: Her Art as a Novelist. 
By Joan Bennett. (Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. net.). 


VIRGINIA Woolf’s literary reputation is 

likely to be impaired for a generation to 
come unless her contemporary admirers 
bring themselves soon to admit that she was 
not a good novelist, nor by temperament a 
novelist at all. Once that admission is made, 
the way will be clear for general agreement 
that she was a very good—perhaps even a 
truly great—writer, and she can then be 
praised for the right reasons instead of being 
defended for the wrong ones. As it is suffi- 
cient to call Beethoven a composer, so it is 
sufficient to call Virginia Woolf a writer. Her 
medium was the written word in the fullness 
of evocative magic through pattern and 





, colour and harmony. Asa writer in this sense 





her range was unique: she could touch upon 
every string of human sensibility, and at 
times produce a tension that is painful as she 
stretches beyond the octave to which the 
common reader is ordinarily responsive. To 
read her is to have one’s capacity for sensa- 
tion enlarged and sharpened beyond mea- 
sure. 

Being denied, as we must suppose she was, 
the technical equipment of a verse writer, yet 
being dominated by the impulse to poetry, 
Virginia Woolf was fated to at least a partial 
frustration in “whatever prose form she 
adopted. The pity was that having elected 
to press her genius into the mould of the 
novel only to find that the mould shattered, 
she then exalted her own necessity into the 
dogma that established novelists were work- 
ing on wrong lines, concerning themselves 
with facts instead of with truths. She illus- 
trated her point by saying that if Mrs. 
Brown, the shabbily dressed little woman in 
the corner of the railway carriage, were 
brought into a novel by Galsworthy or Ben- 
nett, they would set down all the facts yet let 
the truth escape. But the truth about 
Mrs, Brown is precisely that her character is 
determined by a mosaic of facts: the fact of 
too little money, of too little food, of too 
much anxiety, of too much illness, of too 
little rest. All facts; so many facts that no 
truth of the Virginian kind could ever illu- 
minate the character of Mrs. Brown. Vir- 
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ginia Woolf never entirely shed the illusion 
that all mankind was made in her own image, 
equally sensitive, equally responsive, equally 
intelligent. She failed to grasp the funda- 
mental fact that if it were so, life could bring 
nothing but death to the weaker brethren. 
It may even be that the abundance of her 
own inner life brought death to herself. The 
world of fact, as Miss Joan Bennett shows, 
was largely unknown territory to Virginia 
Woolf; and we can with reason believe her 
perpetual longing for truth and the other 
great. abstractions—love, peace, happiness, 
spirit, reality, and the rest—to have been a 
desire to call in the metaphysical realm to 
obliterate the world of fact. 

Miss Bennett writes: 

Often the form and substance of Virginia Woolf’s 
novels resemble the form and substance of lyrical 
poetry more closely than they do those of tradi- 
tional prose fiction. The experiences of death and 
of love which so often provide the climax of a 
great story, are, in her books, inwoven with the 
texture of human life and so placed that suffering 
or joy, beauty or ugliness perplex and quicken the 
mind and 

tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity. 

Attention having been called by the author 
to this fact—which is indeed central to the 
whole matter—the rest of Miss Bennett’s 
book seems inevitably out of focus; for when 
a writer’s work has the form and substance 
of lyrical poetry there must be great difficulty 
in considering it in terms of “the art of the 
novelist,” which (in spite of current divaga- 
tions) is largely if not wholly concerned with 
humanity in action, whereas the Virginian 
formula offers us, rather, humanity in sus- 
pension. Nevertheless, Miss Bennett is in 
many respects an uncommonly perceptive 
and illuminating guide, and her study is un- 
likely to be bettered until Virginia Woolf’s 
work can be seen in clearer perspective than 
our present closeness to it permits. 


Robert Bridges, 1844-1930. By Edward 
Thompson. (Oxford University Press.) 


THIS is an attractive and scholarly survey 

of the work of Bridges, with some 
reminiscences of the author’s friend. He is 
perhaps too discreet in the suppression of 
proper names, for Bridges was always enter- 
taining in his remarks on fellow poets. Al- 





——_——_. 


though Mr. Thompson is an enthusiast he js 
by no means uncritical; he throws the 
dramas overboard, poor specimens of a bad 
type, and with them the triolets and hexa- 
meters. > 

Bridges will be a trouble to the literary 
historian unless, as seems possible, he is con- 
signed to a footnote. There is no hope of 
providing him with a “ school ” and enumer- 
ating the influences. His prentice work js 
unknown and he rarely imitates earlier poets, 
Mr. Thompson mentions his youthful devo- 
tion to Heine, but he never caught the Heine 
cadence and the sad little poem, ‘ Buch der 
Lieder’ is a palinode. Apart from the six- 
syllable line in A. E. Housman and Lionel 
Johnson, he left no mark on the ‘nineties, 
The Religion of Beauty failed to attract him 
to the pre-Raphaelites, and if he ever read 
‘The House of Life’ he would have been 
repelled by its sultry eroticism. For to him 
Beauty was no Lady Lilith luring to ecstacy, 
satiety and despair. ‘ The Beauty’ by which 
we come at Wisdom belongs to the silver 
Thames, the majestic downs, the broad 
moon; and the love-poems have a savour of 
the open air unknown to the Aesthetes. 

‘The Testament of Beauty ’ was the comet 
of a season and is now seen to have been 
overpraised both for its philosophy and for 
its art. Whatever the erudite track by 
which Bridges sought his “loose alexan- 
drjnes ” they seem to be no more than blank 
verses with a sobrucciolo ending, common 
enough in Fletcher. Mr. Thompson gives 
high praise to the later poems with their 
rhythmical novelties, but to those who grow 
up to delight in ‘The Windhover,’ even 
‘Noel’ is merely tentative. Little as we care 
for the disparagement of Bridges by the 
admirers of Hopkins, it is absurd to set them 
in competition. Perhaps after all Bridges 
will survive as the author of the early lyrics 
such as ‘I have loved flowers that fade,’ with 
its faultless blending of words, sounds and 
rhythm. Here is no personal or social refer- 
ence, it is pure poetry and now out of 
fashion. When sanity returns we foresee @ 
collection of such work. It will contain 
poems of Wyat, Shakespeare, Campion, 
Daniel and Drayton, but the largest contfi- 
bution will come from the Shorter Poems of 
Robert Bridges. 
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